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CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESENTS 


2i GUINEAS. 



BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 21 GUINEAS. 

Babies’ Baskets, 1 Guinea; 

Christening Caps, 1 Guinea; 

8hirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 8s. 


Ladies having Schools to employ 

Supplied with all the Laces, Works, Linen, Long-cloth, 4c, 
necessary for the “ Trousseau.*' 

Lace Collars and Sleeves, Cambric Handkerchiefs. 

MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea. 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet 

Waterproof Riding Talma, 1} Guinea 
Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, S5s. ; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

RIDING HABITS, 5a TO 81 GUINEAS. 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little girls, 

2i Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been 

Celebrated for Thirty Years. 

53, BAKER STREET. 

W. G. TAYLOR. 



©rlei) /non jtowrtistr. 



PATENT 


CAMBRIC FRILLINGS, 

more durable in wear than any other material, 

With Woven Hem and Gathering Thread , ready for Jewing on the 



This Width - No. i. 

For Trimming the firft Wardrobe of a Baby, or ferving as a Foundation 

for Lace Trimming. 

This Width ——— No. 2. 

For Frills of Boys’ & Ladies’ Collars, Wriftlets, & all varieties of Tuckers. 
This Width . . . . . No 3. 

F or F rocks, Pinafores, Drawers, Children’s Night Gowns, & all kinds of Frills. 

This Width---No. 4. 

For Toilet Covers, Night Caps, &c. 

This Width —--No. 7. 

For Ladies’ Night Gowns, Drefling Gowns, Pillow Cafes, &c. 

This Width ■■ ■ -—-- No. 10. 

For Boys’ Collars, and for the New Paris Fafhion of Frilled Petticoats. 


THE CAMBRIC RIBBON, 

Of the fame quality as the Frilling, is manufaftured in various 
Widths, and is adapted for the Safhes and Strings ufed in all kinds 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Wafhing Apparel. 

Sold by all refpeSiable Drapers , in Wrappers , each containing 12 yards . The 
price varies according to width , themo/l ufeful being about i\d. per yard. 
The genuine article hears the names of J. Sc J. CASH, PaL ntees, on every Wrapper, 

No. 12. A 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

UNIFORM EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. 2 Volumes. 12s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES; with Elucidations 

and Connecting Narrative. 3 Volumes. 18s. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING.—LIFE OF SCHILLER. 1 Volume. 6s. 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 4 Volumes. 24s. 

SARTOR RESARTUS —HERO WORSHIP. 1 Volume. 6s. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 Volume. 6s. 

CHARTISM.—PAST AND PRESENT. 1 Volume. 6s. 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 Volume. 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Gothe. A Translation. 2 Volumes. 12s. 

CARLYLE—HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, CALLED FRE¬ 
DERICK THE GREAT. By Thomas Carlyle. With Portraits and Maps. Third Edition, Vols. L 
and II., demy 8vo., cloth, 40s. Vols. IH, and IV. in the Press. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Beautifully printed in post 8vo, and carefully revised by the Author. With the Original Illustrations. 
Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6 d. each. 


Already Published. 


Pickwick Papers. 2 vols. 15s. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 2 vols. 15s. 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 2 vols. 15s. 
Old Curiosity Shop. 2 vols. 15s. 


Barnaby Budge. 2 vols. 
Sketches by Boz. 1 vol. 
Oliver Twist. 1 vol. 


Dombey and Son. 2 vols. 

David Copperfield. 2 vols. 

Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 
1 vol. 


To be followed by 

Bleak House. 2 vols. 
Little Dorrit. 2 vols. 
Christmas Books. 1 vol. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS. 

MISS ANNA DRURY’S MISREPRESENTATION. Third Edition. 5s. 
TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of 4 Digby Grand.’ 3rd Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. New Edition. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. 6th Edition. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. 5th Edition. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. 4th 

Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. 3rd 

Edition. 5s. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With Illustrations by the 
Author. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. 4th Edition. 5s. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT; with some London Scenes they 
Shine upon. 2nd Edition. 5s. 

W. H. WILLS’S OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM ‘HOUSEHOLD 

WORDS.' 5s. 

ROBERT-HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS: Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror. Written bv 
Himself. 3rd Edition. 5s. 

MISS MULOCH’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. t>th Edition. 5s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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NEW SERIAL BY CHARLES LEVER. 

To be Completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, 

EACH PART TO CONTAIN TWO ILLUSTRATIONS 

BY ‘PHIZ.’ 

ON FEBRUARY 1st WILL BE PUBLISHED 

PART I. 

OF 

BAREINGTON. 

BY CHARLES LEVER, 

; j 

AUTHOR OF ‘HARRY LORREQUER/ ‘CHARLES O’MALLEY,’ 

&C ‘ 

s 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ‘ PHIZ.’ 

CHAPMAN & HALL m PICCADILLY". 
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Just published, price 6s., the 

NATIONAL REVIEW. 

NO. NXVII. 


CONTENTS: 


I. Medieval English Literature— 

Chaucer. 

II. Lucius Cornelius Sulla. 

III. The Italian Clergy and the 

Pope. 

IV. The Question of Law between 

the Bishop of Sarum and Mr. 
Williams. 

V. Bengal Planters and Ryots. 


VI. Mr. Charles Reade’s Novels: 

the Cloister and the Hearth. 

VII. Ecclesiastes. 

VIII. Mr. Martin’s Catullus. 

IX. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

X. The Province and Methods of 
Historical Study. 

XI. Peace or War with America? 

XII. Books of the Quarter Suitable 
for Reading Societies. 


T he NATIONAL REVIEW, in defining its distinctive position, 

may dispense with the language of promise, and appeal to the results of the last six years. 

It leaves to the Magazines the office, which they so well discharge, of furnishing intel¬ 
lectual amusement, and holding the mirror up to life, with only incidental and variable moral 
purpose. 

It leaves to the other Quarterlies the office of representing some constituted party in 
Church or State ; whose political or ecclesiastical creed forms their fixed centre of gravity, 
and determines the direction and latitude of their critique on literature, art, manners, and 
philosophy. 

Warring with no interest, and identified with none, it is free to approach every problem from 
the scientific side, to treat it with conscientious thoroughness, and seek for it a judicial solution. 
To learn the policy of a party or the doctrines of a sect, the reader must look elsewhere ; but if 
he cares for the principles which underlie the conflicts of the hour, if he is eager rather for the 
opening truth of the future than the watchwords of the past, he will meet, in the National 
Review, the sympathy of men who have nothing to prop up and nothing to destroy, but are 
resolved to carry every discussion to the ultimate test of reality and right. 

The break-up of old feuds and factions has made room for a journal conducted in this spirit. 
In every stratum of educated English society liberal men abound who can welcome trustworthy 
reports of the newer aspects of religious and philosophic thought, and are glad to seek light on 
their political duties in the atmosphere rather of the closet than of the clubs. On the quiet 
strength of this growing class the Review has relied through occasional storms of partisan 
displeasure. At the same time, it has never, by any cosmopolitan professions (which are but 
another form of party narrowness) contradicted its name of ‘ National.’ In times of foreign 
conflict, the Reviewers have not construed the relations of international justice to the invariable 
disparagement of their own country. In the discussion of internal reform, they have 
protested against the imitation of alien democracies, and traced a method truly historical for 
the adequate expansion of political franchise. In demanding free development for the 
religious thought and life of England, they have never treated the existing creeds and churches 
as effete, or despaired of their enlargement to the spiritual exigencies of the nation. The 
notices, though numerous, of foreign [literature and history, only serve to make clearer the 
general tone of hearty reverence for the distinctive bases of English character, life, and insti¬ 
tutions. 

Of the literary workmanship of the Review, the Conductors are perhaps less at liberty to 
speak than of its spirit and principles. They may, however, be permitted, in evidence of its 
quality, to refer to the volumes already republished from its pages. 

In one respect the National Review entered, with the year 1861, upon a new stage. The 
publishers, with the experience of several years to guide them, are taking a considerable stake in 
the publication. Their direct interest in it, however, will in no way affect the literary manage¬ 
ment, except by disembarrassing it of business cares, and obtaining for it, as they hope, the 
encouragement of an ample and growing success. 


CHAPMAIST & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Chapman and Hall’s New Publications. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW WORK. 

In demy 8vo. price 11s. Vol I. of 

ORLEY FARM. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

With 20 Illustrations by .1. E. Millais. 


A NEW VOLUME OF 

POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

[Tn February. 

A NEW WORK BY T. COLLEY GRATTAN . 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO TROD 

THEM. By the Author of ‘ Highways and Byways/ ‘ Traits of Travel/ ‘ Civilized 
America/ &c. [This day . 

1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6 cl. 

WITCH STORIES. Collected by E. LYNN 

LINTON, Author of ‘ Azeth the Egyptian/ &c. 

In post 8vo. 

A HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

By J. G. KOHL. ' U n February. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 

MADAME RECAMIER: With a Sketch of the 

History of Society in France. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. 8s. 6c?. 

NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE. From the 

Diary of an Amateur Farmer. By the Rev. W. HOLT BEEVER, M.A., Oxon. With 
Illustrations. 

1 vol. foolscap 8vo. with Illustrations. 

THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, 

AND HOW TO SEE AND KNOW THEM. By CAPTAIN A. W. DRAYSON, R.A. 

[This day. 

1 vol. demy 8vo. 

A MEMOIR of the LATE DUKE of RICHMOND. 

[Early in February. 

In 1 vol. foolscap quarto, price 21s. bound in an appropriate ornamental cover. 

A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND 

SENTIMENTS IN ENGLAND, during the Middle Ages. By THOMAS WRIGHT, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L., &c.; Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute 
of France (Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). Illustrated by upwards of 
300 Engravings on Wood; with Illustrations from the Illuminations in Contemporary 
Manuscripts, and other sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. 3s. Qd. 

DINNERS AND DINNER PARTIES. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

In Packets, 2d., 4d., and 8d.; and Tins, Is. 


The most interesting account of its value, as an article of daily use, is given in 

“The Leisure Hour,” 

of May 30,1861, in a Paper upon “ Maize or Indian Corn,” from which the following 

is an extract:— 

“Ever since the Potato Famine of 1846-7, very large quantities of Maize have 
been imported, and the amount is still increasing; this is partly referable to an inge¬ 
nious and very successful method of manufacture, conducted at PAISLEY by Messrs. 
BROWN & POISON, an engraving of the operation in whose factory is appended. 
There can be no doubt that the amylaceous material prepared and sold by them has all 
the advantages which they claim for it, under the name of PATENT CORN FLOUR.” 

Families cannot use too much caution in the purchase of this celebrated article, 
other kinds being often substituted, encouraged by the issue of fraudulent announce¬ 
ments. Many Grocers, Chemists, &c., who supply the best-quality in preference to 
best-profit articles, sell none but Brown & Polson’s, of which “The Lancet” states, 
July 24, 1858, “ This is superior to anything of the kind known ”—an opinion indis¬ 
putably confirmed by scientific tests and public appreciation. 



BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

RIMMEL’S PERFUME VAPORIZER. 

An Elegant, Cheap, and Portable Apparatus, for diffusing the fragrance 
of flowers in apartments, ball-rooms, &c., and for purifying the air in 
houses and sick chambers. Recommended by Dr. Lethetiy, Dr. 
Hassall, &c., ns greatly superior to the means in use hitherto. 

Price, from 6s. upwards. 

Sold by all Perfumery Dealers, and by the Inventor and Patentee, 

E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 

96 Strand, & 24 Cqrniiill, London ; and 17 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


DEBILITY: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


A GUIDE to the Cure of Nervousness, Low Spirits, Loss of Nervous 

Power, and Indigestion. Illustrated by Cases, with the means of cure used in each case. 
Free by post on receipt of Two Stamps, Sent direct from the author, H. SMITH, M.D. 
8 Burton Crescent, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 


MORE GRAY HAIR. 

U NWIN & ALBERT’S 

COLUMBIAN HAIR- 
DYE, after Twenty Years’ con¬ 
stant use over the whole world, 
is now universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the only hair-dye 
\ simple in application, and satis- 
* factory in the result. 

In cases at 5.?. 6 d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 



H air-dyeing rooms.—unwin 

and ALBERT’S, 24 Piccadilly, are as private 
and replete with every convenience and comfort as 
a lady’s own dressing-room, and where the hair can 
lie coloured the lightest shade of flaxen or the dark¬ 
est shade of brown or black, by experienced assist¬ 
ants at moderate charges. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


JUDGED BY THE IMMENSE DE- 

f I MAND, this Universal Remedy now stands 
the first In public favour and confidence; this result 
has been acquired by the test of fifty years’ expe¬ 
rience. These Lozenges may be found on sale in 
every British colony, and throughout India and 
China they have been highly esteemed wherever 
introduced. For Coughs, Asthma, and all affec¬ 
tions of the ’Throat and Chest, they are the most 
agreeable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 1 lid.,and Tins, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 9d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
JvEATING, Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, London. 

Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the World. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS, 

which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will insure 

universal preference. 

For General Use. —Nos. 2, 1G4, 1G6, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 

* For Bold Free Writing— Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 

For Gentlemen’s Use.— FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan 
Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and 
Broad Points. 

For General Writing.— No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No. 262. In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 

For Commercial Purposes. —The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. The 
Public Pen, with Betid, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World. 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 

Manufactory: Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 99 New Street, 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 
WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.G\ 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used. 

Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c.— VVOTHEUSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 

MR. CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 

CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 

This Edition .is handsomely printed in Crown Octavo. 

Eacli Volume contains Eight Engravings by H. K. Browne. Bound in cloth, price 4 s. 


JACK HINTON . 4s. 

TOM BURKE OF * OURS.’ In 2 Vols.8s. 

HARRY L0RREQUER. 4s. ] 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. In 2 Volumes.8s. 

THE O’DONOGHUE . 4s. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. In 2 Vols... 8s. 

ROLAND CASHEL. In 2 Vols. 8s. 

THE DALTONS. In 2 Vols. 8s. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. In 2 Vols. 8s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 



























SLACKS SILVER ELECTRO 


IS A STRONG COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER NICKEL, 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY RICHARD AND JOHN* SLACK. 


The fact of Twenty Years’ wear is ample proof of its durability, and in the hardest use it can never show the brass; 
Ike fact of twenty ^^ wearis ^ P^P complained of by many purchasers of Electro-plate. 

EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER. 

OT.T> GOODS REFLATED EQUAL TO NEW. 


SANGSTERS’ ALPACA 

AND SILK UMBRELLAS 

On Fox’s Paragon Frames. 

140 REGENT STREET, W. 

94 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

10 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 

*75 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

* Wholesale Department. 


Upwards of 3,140,000 of “SANGS- 
TEES' ALPACA ” Umbrellas have been 
manufactured under their Patent. This great success having caused the in¬ 
troduction of several imitations, W. & J. Sangstek beg to call the attention 
of the Public to the pattern of the new Label hearing their name, with which 
their numerous Licensees are now supplied, and whicli should in future be seen 
inside every Umbrella, if made of Alpaca. Goods of their own manufacture 
have a label with the words * Favrstcrt’, J Taker*: 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 

IVORY n< 

1VOU1 lAliLS Mlv “' t0 ‘”; H „; s , in ' lhctandK Orders Carriage Free per Rail. 

SLACK'S CATALOGUE, with S50 Drawings and Trices, Gratis or ; oat Free. 


Thread Pattern. 

£ s . d . 

2 8 0 

1 15 0 

13 6 


1Y1I1J5 S anu. X in 

with Shell. 
£ s . d. 

3 0 0 
2 2 0 
1 10 0 


12 Table Forks or Spoons. 
12 Dessert Forks or Spoons 
12 Tea Spoons .... 


I Electro- Plated 
| Fiddle Pattern. 
; £ s . d . 

1 10 0 _ 
10 0 
0 12 0 


Strong Plated 
Fiddle Pattern. 
£ s . d , 

1 18 0 
1 10 0 
0 18 0 
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Lady Mason after her Confession. 






















































































Bread Sauce is so ticklish. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


SHOWING HOW MRS. ORME COULD BE VERY WEAK MINDED. 

I venture to think, I may almost say to hope, that Lady Mason’s 
confession at the end of the last chapter will not have taken any¬ 
body by surprise. If such surprise be felt I must have told my 
tale badly. I do not like such revulsions of feeling with regard to 
my characters as surprises of this nature must generate. That 
Lady Mason had committed the terrible deed for which she was 
about to be tried, that Mr. Fumival’s suspicion of her guilt was 
only too well founded, that Mr. Dockwrath with his wicked 
ingenuity had discovered no more than the truth, will, in its open 
revelation, have caused no surprise to the reader;—but it did 
cause terrible surprise to Sir Peregrine Orme. 

And now we must go back a little and endeavour to explain how 
it was that Lady Mason had made this avowal of her guilt. That 
she had not intended to do so when she entered Sir Peregrine’s 
library is very certain. Had such been her purpose she would not 
have asked Mrs. Orme to visit her at Orley Farm. Had such a 
course of events been in her mind she would not have spoken of 
her departure from The Cleeve as doubtful. No. She had in¬ 
tended still to keep her terrible secret to herself; still to have 
leaned upon Sir Peregrine’s arm as on the arm of a trusting friend. 
But he had overcome her by his generosity; and in her fixed 
resolve that he should not be dragged down into this abyss of misery 
the sudden determination to tell the truth at least to him had come 
upon her. She did tell him all; and then, as soon as the words 
were out of her mouth, the strength which had enabled her to do 
so deserted her, and she fell at his feet overcome by weakness of 
body as well as spirit. 

But the words which she spoke did not at first convey to his 
mind their full meaning. Though she had twice repeated the 
assertion that she was guilty, the fact of her guilt did not come 
home to his understanding as a thing that he could credit. There 
was something, he doubted not, to surprise and harass him,— 
something which when revealed and made clear might, or might 
not, affect his purpose of marrying,—something which it behoved 
this woman to tell before she could honestly become his wife, 

VOL. H. d 
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something which was destined to give his heart a blow. But he 
was very far as yet from understanding the whole truth. Let us 
think of those we love best, and ask ourselves how much it would 
take to convince us of their guilt in such a matter. That thrusting 
of the lie down the throat of Joseph Mason had become to him 
so earnest a duty, that the task of believing the lie to be on the 
other side was no easy one. The blow which he had to suffer was 
a cruel blow. Lady Mason, however, was merciful, for she might 
have enhanced the cruelty tenfold. 

He stood there wondering and bewildered for some minutes of 
time, while she, with her face hidden, still clung round his-knees. 

6 What is it ?’ at last he said. ‘ I do not understand.’ But she had 
no answer to make to him. Her great resolve had been quickly 
made and quickly carried out, but now the reaction left her power¬ 
less. He stooped down to raise her; but when he moved she 
fell prone upon the ground; he could hear her sobs as though her 
bosom would burst with them. 

And then by degrees the meaning of her words began to break 
upon him. ‘ I am guilty of all this with which they charge me.’ 
Could that be possible ? Could it be that she had forged that will; 
that with base, premeditated contrivance she had stolen that pro¬ 
perty ; stolen it and kept it from that day to this;—through all 
these long years ? And then he thought of her pure life, of her 
womanly, dignified repose, of her devotion to her son,—such devo¬ 
tion indeed!—of her sweet paleface and soft voice ! He thought 
of all this, and of his own love and friendship for her,—of Edith’s 
love for her! He thought of it all, and he could not believe that 
she was guilty. There was some other fault, some much lesser 
fault than that, with which she charged herself. But there she lay 
at his feet, and it was necessary that he should do something 
towards lifting her to a seat. 

He stooped and took her by the hand, but his feeble strength 
was not sufficient to raise her. ‘ Lady Mason,’ he said, ‘ speak to 
me. I do not understand you. Will you not let me seat you on 
the sofa ?’ 

But she, at least, had realized the full force of the revelation she 
had made, and lay there covered with shame, broken-hearted, and 
unable to raise her eyes from the ground. With what inward 
struggles she had played her part during the last few months, no 
one might ever know ! But those struggles had been kept to herself. 
The world, her world, that world for which she had cared, in which 
she had lived, had treated her with honour and respect, and had 
looked upon her as an ill-used innocent woman. But now all that 
would be over. Every one now must know what she was. And 
then, as she lay there, that thought came to her. Must every one 
know it? Was there no longer any hope for her? Must Lucius 
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be told ? She could bear all the rest, if only he might be ignorant 
of his mother’s disgrace ;—he, for whom all had been done ! But 
no. He, and every one must know it. Oh! if the beneficent 
Spirit that sees all and pities all would but take her that moment 
from the world ! 

When Sir Peregrine asked her whether he should seat her on the 
sofa, she slowly picked herself up, and with her head still crouch¬ 
ing towards the ground, placed herself where she before had been 
sitting. He had been afraid that she would have fainted, but she 
was not one of those women whose nature easily admits of such 
relief as that. Though she was always pale in colour and frail 
looking, there was within her a great power of self-sustenance. 
She was a woman who with a good cause might have dared any¬ 
thing. With the worst cause that a woman could well have, she 
had dared and endured very much. She did not faint, nor gasp as 
though she were choking, nor become hysteric in her agony; but 
she lay there, huddled up in the corner of the sofa, with her face 
hidden, and all those feminine graces forgotten which had long 
stood her in truth so royally. The inner, true, living woman was 
there at last,—that and nothing else. 

But he,—what was he to do? It went against his heart to 
harass her at that moment; but then it was essential that he should 
know the truth. The truth, or a suspicion of the truth was now 
breaking upon him; and if that suspicion should be confirmed, 
what was he to do ? It was at any rate necessary that everything 
should be put beyond a doubt. 

‘ Lady Mason,’ he said, ‘ if you are able to speak to me-’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said, gradually straightening herself, and raising her 
head though she did not look at him. ‘Yes. I am able.’ But 
there was something terrible in the sound of her voice. It was 
such a sound of agony that he felt himself unable to persist. 

‘ If you wish it I will leave you, and come back,—say in an 
hour.’ 

‘ No, no; do not leave me.’ And her whole body was shaken 
with a tremour, as though of an ague fit. ‘ Do not go away, and I 
will tell you everything. I did it.’ 

4 Did what ?’ 

‘ I—forged the will. I did it all.—I am guilty.’ 

There was the whole truth now, declared openly and in the 
most simple words, and there was no longer any possibility that he 
should doubt. It was very terrible,—a terrible tragedy. But to 
him at this present moment the part most frightful was his and her 
present position. What should he do for her? How should he 
counsel her ? In what way so act that he might best assist her 
without compromising that high sense of right and wrong which 
in him was a second nature. He felt at the moment that he would 
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still give liis last shilling to rescue her,—only that there was the 
property! Let the heavens fall, justice must he done there. Even 
a wretch such as Joseph Mason must have that which was clearly 
his own. 

As she spoke those last words, she had risen from the sofa, and 
was now standing before him resting with her hands upon the 
table, like a prisoner in the dock. 

« What! * he said; ‘ with your own hands ?’ 

‘ Yes; with my own hands. When he would not do justice to 
my baby, when he talked of that other being the head of his house, 
I did it, with my own hands,—during the night.’ 

‘ And you wrote the names,—yourself?’ 

‘Yes; I wrote them all.’ And then there was again silence in 
the room ; but she still stood, leaning on the table, waiting for 
him to speak her doom. 

He turned away from the spot in which he had confronted her 
and walked to the window. What was he to do ? How was he to 
help her ? And how was he to be rid of her ? How was he to 
save his daughter from further contact with a woman such as this ? 
And how was he to bid his daughter behave to this woman as one 
woman should behave to another in her misery ? Then too he had 
learned to love her himself,—had yearned to call her his own; and 
though this in truth was a minor sorrow, it was one which at the 
moment added bitterness to the others. But there she stood, still 
waiting her doom, and it was necessary that that doom should be 
spoken by him. 

‘ If this can really be true-’ 

< It is true. You do not think that a woman would falsely tell 
such a tale as that against herself!’ 

‘ Then I fear—that this must be over between you and me.’ 

There was a relief to her, a sort of relief, in those words. The 
doom as so far spoken was so much a matter of course that it con¬ 
veyed no penalty. Her story had been told in order that that 
result might be attained with certainty. There was almost a tone 
of scorn in her voice as she said, ‘ Oh yes ; all that must be over. 

‘ And what next would you have me do ?’ he asked. 

‘ I have nothing to request,’ she said. ‘ If you must tell it to all 
the world, do so.’ 

‘ Tell it; no. It will not be my business to be an informer.’ 

‘ But you must tell it. There is Mrs. Orme.’ 

‘Yes: to Edith !’ 

‘ And I must leave the house. Oh, where shall I go when he 
knows it ? And where will he go ?’ Wretched miserable woman, 
but yet so worthy of pity! What a terrible retribution for that 
night’s work was now'coming on her! 

He again walked to the window to think how he might answer 
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these questions. Must he tell his daughter ? Must he banish this 
criminal at once from his house ? Every one now had been told of 
his intended marriage; every one had been told through Lord 
Alston, Mr. Furnival, and such as they. That at any rate must 
now be untold. And would it be possible that she should remain 
there, living with them at The Cleeve, while all this was being 
done ? In truth he did not know how to speak. He had not hard¬ 
ness of heart to pronounce her doom. 

‘ Of course I shall leave the house,’ she said, with something 
almost of pride in her voice. ‘ If there be no place open to me but 
a gaol I will do that. Perhaps I had better go now and get my 
things removed at once. Say a word of love for me to her;—a 
word of respectful love.’ And she moved as though she were going 
to the door. 

But he would not permit her to leave him thus. He could not 
let the poor, crushed, broken creature wander forth in her agony to 
bruise herself at every turn, and to be alone in her despair. She 
was still the woman whom he had loved; and, over and beyond 
that, was she not the woman who had saved him from a terrible 
downfall by rushing herself into utter ruin for his sake ? He must 
take some steps in her behalf—if he could only resolve what those 
steps should be. She was moving to the door, but stopping her, he 
took her by the hand. ‘ You did it,’ he said, ‘ and he, your hus¬ 
band, knew nothing of it ?’ The fact itself was so wonderful, that he 
had hardly as yet made even that all his own. 

‘ I did it, and he knew nothing of it. I will go now, Sir Pere¬ 
grine ; I am strong enough.’ 

‘ But where will you go ?’ 

‘ Ah me, where shall I go ?’ And she put the hand which was at 
liberty up to her temple, brushing back her hair as though she 
might thus collect her thoughts. ‘ Where shall I go ? But he does 
not know it yet. I will go now to Orley Farm. When must he be 
told ? Tell me that. When must he know it ?’ 

‘ No, Lady Mason; you cannot go there to-day. It’s very hard 
to say what you had better do.’ 

c Very hard,’ she echoed, shaking her head. 

‘ But you must remain here at present;—at The Cleeve I mean ; 
at any rate for to-day. I will think about it. I will endeavour to 
think what may be the best.’ 

‘ But—we cannot meet now. She and I;—Mrs. Qrme ?’ And 
then again he was silent; for in truth the difficulties were too 
many for him. Might it not be best that she should counterfeit 
illness and be confined to her own room ? But then he was averse 
to recommend any counterfeit; and if Mrs. Orme did not go to her 
in her assumed illness, the counterfeit would utterly fail of effect in 
the household. And then, should he tell Mrs. Orme ? The weight 
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of these tidings would he too much for him, if he did not share them 
with some one. So he made up his mind that he must tell them to 
her—though to no other one. 

‘ I must tell her,’ he said. 

‘ Oh yes,’ she replied; and he felt her hand tremble in his, and 
dropped it.' He had forgotten that he thus held her as all these 
thought pressed upon his brain. 

‘ I will tell it to her, but to no one else. If I might advise you, I 
would say that it will be well for you now to take some rest. You 
are agitated, and-’ 

c Agitated! yes. But you are right, Sir Peregrine. I will go at 

once to my room. And then- , 

* Then, perhaps,— in the course of the morning, you will see me 

again.’ 

‘ Where ?—will you come to me there ? 

‘ I will see you in her room, in her dressing-room. She will be 
down stairs, you know.’ From which last words the tidings were 
conveyed to Lady Mason that she was not to see Mrs. Orme again. 

And then she went, and as she slowly made her way across the 
hall she felt that all of evil, all of punishment that she had ever 
anticipated, had now fallen upon her. There are periods in the 
lives of some of us—I trust but of few—when, with the silent inner 
voice of suffering, we call on the mountains to fall and crush us, and 
on the earth to gape open and take us in. When, with an agony 
of intensity, we wish that our mothers had been barren. ^ In those 
moments the poorest and most desolate are objects to us of envy, for 
their sufferings can be as nothing to our own. Lady Mason, as she 
crept silently across the hall, saw a servant girl pass down towards 
the entrance to the kitchen, and would have given all, all that she 
had in the world, to have changed places with that girl. But no 
change was possible to her. Neither would the mountains crush 
her, nor would the earth take her in. There was her burden, and 
she must bear it to the end. There was the bed which she had made 
for herself, and she must lie upon it. No escape was possible to her. 
She had herself mixed the cup, and she must now drink of it to the 
dregs. 

Slowly and very silently she made her way up to her own room, 
and having closed the door behind her sat herself down upon the 
bed. It was as yet early in the morning, and the servant had not 
been in the chamber. There was no tire there although it was still 
mid-winter. Of such details as these Sir Peregrine had remem¬ 
bered nothing when he recommended her to go to her own loom. 
Nor did she think of them at first as she placed herself on the bed¬ 
side. But soon the bitter air pierced her through and through, and 
she shivered with the cold as she sat there. After a while she got 
herself a shawl, wrapped it close around her, and thep sat down 
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again. She bethought herself that she might have to remain in 
this way for hours, so she rose again and locked the door. It would 
add greatly to her immediate misery if the servants wore to come 
while she was there, and see her in her wretchedness. Presently 
the girls did come, and being unable to obtain entrance were told 
by Lady Mason that she wanted the chamber for the present. 
Whereupon they offered to light the fire, but she declared that she 
was not cold. Her teeth were shaking in her head, but any suffer¬ 
ing was better than the suffering of being seen. 

She did not lie down, or cover herself further than she was 
covered with that shawl, nor did she move from her place for more 
than an hour. Ity degrees she became used to the cold. She w T as 
numbed, and, as it were, half dead in all her limbs, but she had 
ceased to shake as she sat there, and her mind had gone back to the 
misery of her position. There was so much for her behind that was 
worse! What should she do when even this retirement should not 
be allowed to her ? Instead of longing for the time when she should 
be summoned to meet Sir Peregrine, she dreaded its coming. It 
would bring her nearer to that other meeting when she would have 
to bow her head and crouch before her son. 

She had been there above an hour and was in truth ill with the 
cold when she heard,—and scarcely heard,—a light step come 
quickly along the passage towards her door. Her woman’s ear 
instantly told her who owned that step, and her heart once more 
rose with hope. Was she coming there to comfort her, to speak to 
the poor bruised sinner one word of feminine sympathy ? The 
quick light step stopped at the door, there was a pause, and then a 
low, low knock was heard. Lady Mason asked no question, but 
dropping from the bed hurried to the door and turned the key. 
She turned the key, and as the door was opened half hid herself 
behind it;—and then Mrs. Orme was in the room. 

‘ What! you have no fire ?’ she said, feeling that the air struck her 
with a sudden chill. 4 Oh, this is dreadful! My poor, poor dear!’ 
And then she took hold of both Lady Mason’s hands. Had she 
possessed the wisdom of the serpent as well as the innocence of the 
dove she could not have been wiser in her first mode of addressing 
the sufferer. For she knew it all. During that dreadful hour 
Sir Peregrine had told her the whole story; and very dreadful 
that hour had been to her. He, when he attempted to give 
counsel in the matter, had utterly failed. Pie had not known what 
to suggest, nor could she say what it might bo wisest for them all 
to do; but on one point her mind had been at once resolved. The 
woman who had once been her friend, whom she had learned to 
love, should not leave the house without some sympathy and 
womanly care. The guilt was very bad ; yes, it was terrible ; she 
acknowledged that it was a thing to be thought of only with shud- 
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dering. But tlie guilt of twenty years ago did not strike her senses 
so vividly as the abject misery of the present day. There was no 
pity in her bosom for Mr. Joseph Mason when she heard the story, 
but she was full of pity for her who had committed the crime. It 
was twenty years ago, and had not the sinner repented ? Besides, 
was she to be the judge? ‘ Judge not, and ye shall not be judged/ 
she said, when she thought that Sir Peregrine spoke somewhat 
harshly in the matter. So she said, altogether misinterpreting the 
Scripture in her desire to say something in favour of the poor 
woman. 

But when it was hinted to her that Lady Mason might return to 
Orley Farm without being again seen by her, her woman’s heart at # 
once rebelled. ‘ If she has done wrong,’ said Mrs. Orme- 

‘ She has done great wrong—fearful wrong/ said Sir Peregrine. 

‘ It will not hurt me to see her because she has done wrong. 
Not see her while she is in the house ! If she were in the prison, 
would I not go to see her ?’ And then Sir Peregrine had said no 
more, but he loved his daughter-in-law all the better for her un¬ 
wonted vehemence. 

‘ You will do what is right,’ he said—* as you always do.’ Then 
he left her; and she, after standing for a few moments while she 
shaped her thoughts, went straight away to Lady Mason’s room. 

She took Lady Mason by both her hands and found that they 
were icy cold. ‘ Oh, this is dreadful/ she said. ‘ Come with me, 
dear.’ But Lady Mason still stood, up by the bed-head, whither 
she had retreated from the door. Her eyes were still cast upon the 
ground and she leaned back as Mrs. Orme held her, as though by her 
weight she would hinder her friend from leading her from the room. 

‘ You are frighfully cold,’ said Mrs. Orme. 

‘ Has he told you ?’ said Lady Mason, asking the question in the 
lowest possible whisper, and still holding back as she spoke. 

‘ Yes; he has told me;—but no one else—no one else.’ And then 
for a few moments nothing was spoken between them. 

‘ Oh, that I could die !’ said the poor wretch, expressing in words 
that terrible wish that the mountains might fall upon her and 
crush her. 

‘ You must not say that. That would be wicked, you know. He 
can comfort you. Do you not know that He will comfort you, if 
you are sorry for your sins and go to Him ?’ 

But the woman in her intense suffering could not acknowledge 
to herself any idea of comfort. ‘ Ah, me!’ she exclaimed, with a 
deep bursting sob which went straight to Mrs. Orme’s heart. And 
then a convulsive fit of trembling seized her so strongly that Mrs. 
Orme could hardly continue to hold her hands. 

‘ You are ill with the cold/ she said. ‘ Come with me, Lady 
Mason, you shall not stay here longer.’ 
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Lady Mason then permitted herself to be led out of the room, and 
the two went quickly down the passage to the head of the front 
stairs, and from thence to Mrs. Orme’s room. In crossing the house 
they had seen no one and been seen by no one; and Lady Mason 
when she came to the door hurried in, that she might again hide 
herself in security for the moment. As soon as the door was closed 
Mrs. Orme placed her in an arm-chair which she wheeled up to the 
front of the fire, and seating herself on a stool at the poor sinner’s 
feet, chafed her hands within her own. She took away the shawl 
and made her stretch out her feet towards the fire, and thus seated 
close to her, she spoke no word for the next half-hour as to the 
terrible fact that had become known to her. Then, on a sudden, as 
though the ice of her heart had thawed from the warmth of the 
other’s kindness, Lady Mason burst into a flood of tears, and flinging 
herself upon her friend’s neck and bosom begged with earnest 
piteousness to be forgiven. 

And Mrs. Orme did forgive her. Many will think that she was 
wrong to do so, and I fear it must be acknowledged that she was 
not strong minded. By forgiving her I do not mean that she 
pronounced absolution for the sin of past years, or that she en¬ 
deavoured to make the sinner think that she was no worse for her 
sin. Mrs. Orme was a good churchwoman but not strong, indivi¬ 
dually, in points of doctrine. All that she left mainly to the 
woman’s conscience and her own dealings with her Saviour,— 
merely saying a word of salutary counsel as to a certain spiritual 
pastor who might be of aid. But Mrs. Orme forgave her,—as 
regarded herself. She had already, while all this was unknown, 
taken this woman to her heart as pure and good. It now appeared 
that the woman had not been pure, had not been good !—And then 
she took her to her heart again ! Criminal as the woman was, 
disgraced and debased, subject almost to the heaviest penalties of 
outraged law and justice, a felon against whom the actual hands 
of the law’s myrmidons would probably soon prevail, a creature 
doomed to bear the scorn of the lowest of her fellow-creatures,—such 
as she was, this other woman, pure and high, so shielded from the 
world's impurity that nothing ignoble might touch her,—this lady 
took her to her heart again and promised in her ear with low sweet 
words of consolation that they should still be friends. I cannot 
say that Mrs. Orme was right. That she was weak minded I feel 
nearly certain. But, perhaps, this weakness of mind may never 
be brought against her to her injury, either in this world or in the 
next. 

I will not pretend to give the words which passed between them 
at that interview. After a while Lady Mason allowed herself to 
be guided all in all by her friend’s advice as though she herself 
had been a child. It was decided that for the present,—that is for 
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the next day or two—Lady Mason should keep her room at The 
Cleeve as an invalid. Counterfeit in this there would be none 
certainly, for indeed she was hardly fit for any place but her own 
bed. If inclined and able to leave her room, she should be made 
welcome to the use of Mrs. Orme’s dressing-room. It would only 
be necessary to warn Peregrine that for the present he must abstain 
from coming there. The servants, Mrs. Orme said, had heard of 
their master’s intended marriage. They would now hear that this 
intention had been abandoned. On this they would put their own 
construction, and would account in their own fashion for the fact 
that Sir Peregrine and his guest no longer saw each other. But 
no suspicion of the truth would get abroad when it was seen that 
Lady Mason was still treated as a guest at The Cleeve. As to such 
future steps as might be necessary to be taken, Mrs. Orme would 
consult with Sir Peregrine, and tell Lady Mason from time to time. 
And as for the sad truth, the terrible truth,—that, at any rate for the 
present, should be told to no other ears. And so the whole morn¬ 
ing was spent, and Mrs. Orme saw neither Sir Peregrine nor her 
son till she went down to the library in the first gloom of the 
winter evening. 


CHAPTER YI. 
a woman’s idea of friendship. 

Sir Peregrine after the hour that he had spent with his daughter- 
in-law,—that terrible hour during which Lady Mason had sat alone 
on the bed-side—returned to the library and remained there during 
the whole of the afternoon. It may be remembered that he had 
agreed to ride through the woods with his grandson; but that 
purpose had been abandoned early in the day, and Peregrine had 
in consequence been hanging about the house. He soon perceived 
that something was amiss, but he did not know what. He had 
looked for his mother, and had indeed seen her for a moment at 
her door; but she had told him that she could not then speak to 
him. Sir Peregrine also had shut himself up, but about the hour 
of dusk he sent for his grandson ; and when Mrs. Orme, on leaving 
Lady Mason, went down to the library, she found them both 
together. 

They were standing with their backs to the fire, and the gloom 
in the room was too dark to allow of their faces being seen, 
but she felt that the conversation between them was of a serious 
nature. Indeed what conversation in that house could be other 
than serious on that day? ‘I see that I am disturbing you,’ she 
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said, preparing to retreat. ‘ I did not know that you were 
together/ 

4 Do not go, Edith,’ said the old man. 4 Peregrine, put a chair 
for your mother. I have told him that all this is over now between 
me and Lady Mason.’ 

She trembled as she heard the words, for it seemed to her that 
there must be danger now in even speaking of Lady Mason,— 
danger with reference to that dreadful secret, the divulging of 
which would be so fatal. 

4 1 have told him,’ continued Sir Peregrine, 4 that for a few 
minutes I was angry with him when I heard from Lady Mason that 
he had spoken to her; but I believe that on the whole it is better 
that it should have been so.’ 

4 He would be very unhappy if anything that he had done had 
distressed you,’ said Mrs. Orme, hardly knowing what words to 
use, or how to speak. Nor did she feel quite certain as yet how 
much had been told to her son, and how much was concealed from 
him. 

4 No, no, no,’ said the old man, laying his arm affectionately on 
the young man’s shoulder. 4 He has done nothing to distress me. 
There is nothing wrong—nothing wrong between him and me. 
Thank God for that. But, Perry, we will think now of that other 
matter. Have you told your mother anything about it ?’ And he 
strove to look away from the wretchedness of his morning’s work 
to something in his family that still admitted of a bright hope. 

‘No, sir; not yet. We won’t mind that just now.’ And then 
they all remained silent, Mrs. Orme sitting, and the two men still 
standing with their backs towards the fire. Her mind was too intent 
on the unfortunate lady upstairs to admit of her feeling interest 
in that other unknown matter to which Sir Peregrine had alluded. 

4 If you have done with Perry,’ she said at last, 4 1 would be glad 
to speak to you for a minute or two.’ 

f Oh yes,’ said Peregrine;— 4 we have done.’ And then he went. 

4 You have told him,’ said she, as soon as they were left together. 

4 Told him ; what, of her ? Oh no. I have told him that that,— 
that idea of mine has been abandoned.’ From this time forth Sir 
Peregrine could never endure to speak of his proposed marriage, 
nor to hear it spoken of. 4 He conceives that this has been done 
at her instance,’ he continued. 

4 And so it has,’ said Mrs. Orme, with much more of decision in 
her voice than was customary with her. 

4 And so it has,’ he repeated after her. 

4 Nobody must know of this,’—said she very solemnly, standing 
up and looking into his face with eager eyes. 4 Nobody but you 
and I.’ 

4 All the world, I fear, will know it soon,’ said Sir Peregrine. 
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‘No; no. Why should all the world know it? Had she not 
told us we should not have known it. We should not have 
suspected it. Mr. Furnival, who understands these thingsho 
does not think her guilty.’ 

c But, Edith—the property !’ 

‘ Let her give that up—after a while ; when all this has passed 
by. That man is not in want. It will not hurt him to be without 
it a little longer. It will be enough for her to do that when this 
trial shall be over.’ 

‘ But it is not hers. She cannot give it up. It belongs to her 
son,—or is thought to belong, to him. It is not for us to be 
informers, Edith-’ 

‘ No, no ; it is not for us to be informers. We must remember 
that.’ 

‘ Certainly. It is not for us to tell the story of her guilt; but 
her guilt will remain the same, will be acted over and over again 
every day, while the proceeds of the property go into the hands of 
Lucius Mason. It is that which is so terrible, Edith;—that her 
conscience should have been able to bear that load for the last 
twenty years ! A deed done,—that admits of no restitution, may 
admit of repentance. We may leave that to the sinner and his 
conscience, hoping that he stands right with his Maker. But here, 
with her, there has been a continual theft going on from year to 
year,—which is still going on. While Lucius Mason holds a sod 
of Orley Farm, true repentance with her must be impossible. It 
seems so to me.’ And Sir Peregrine shuddered at the doom which 
his own rectitude of mind and purpose forced him to pronounce. 

‘ It is not she that has it,’ said Mrs. Orme. ‘ It was not done for 
herself.’ 

‘ There is no difference in that,’ said he sharply. 1 All sin is 
selfish, and so was her sin in this. Her object was the aggrandize¬ 
ment of her own child; and when she could not accomplish that 

honestly, she did it by fraud, and—and—and-. Edith, my 

dear, you and I must look at this thing as it is. You must not 
let your kind heart make your eyes blind in a matter of such 
moment.’ 

‘No, father; nor must the truth make our hearts cruel. You 
talk of restitution and repentance. Repentance is not the work of 
a day. How are we to say by what struggles her poor heart has 
been tom?’ 

‘ I do not judge her.’ 

‘ No, no ; that is it. We may not judge her; may we ? But we 
may assist her in her wretchedness. I have promised that I will 
do all I can to aid her. You will allow me to do so;—you will ; 
will you not?’ And she pressed his arm and looked up into his 
face, entreating him. Since first they two had known each other, 
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he had never yet denied her a request. It was a law of his life 
that he would never do so. But now he hesitated, not thinking 
that he would refuse her, but feeling that on such an occasion it 
would be necessary to point out to her how far she might go without 
risk of bringing censure on her own name. But in this case, 
though the mind of Sir Peregrine might be the more logical, the 
purpose of his daughter-in law was the stronger. She had resolved 
that such communication with crime would not stain her, and she 
already knew to what length she would go in her charity. Indeed, 
her mind was fully resolved to go far enough. 

‘ I hardly know as yet what she intends to do; any assistance 
that you can give her must, I should say, depend on her own line 
of conduct.’ 

‘ But I want your advice as to that. I tell you what I purpose. 
It is clear that Mr. Furnival thinks she will gain the day at this 
trial.’ 

‘ But Mr. Furnival does not know the truth.’ 

‘ Nor will the judge and the lawyers, and all the rest. As you 
say so properly, it is not for us to be the informers. If they can 
prove it, let them. But you would not have her tell them all 
against herself?’ And then she paused, waiting for his answer. 

‘ I do not know. I do not know what to say. It is not for me to 
advise her.’ 

‘Ah, but it is for you,’ she said; and as she spoke she put her 
little hand down on the table with an energy which startled him. 
‘ She is here—a wretched woman, in your house. And why do you 
know the truth ? Why has it been told to you and me ? Because 
without telling it she could not turn you from that purpose of yours. 
It was generous, father—confess that; it was very generous.’ 

‘Yes, it was generous,’ said Sir Peregrine. 

‘ It was very generous. It would be base in us if we allowed 
ourselves to forget that. But I was telling you my plan. She 
must go to this trial.’ 

‘ Oh yes ; there will be no doubt as to that.’ 

‘ Then—if she can escape, let the property be given up after¬ 
wards.’ 

‘ I do not see how it is to be arranged. The property will belong 
to Lucius, and she cannot give it up then. It is not so easy to put 
matters right when guilt and fraud have set them wrong.’ 

‘ We will do the best we can. Even suppose that you were to 
tell Lucius afterwards;—you yourself! if that were necessary, you 
know.’ 

And so by degrees she talked him over ; but yet he would come 
to no decision as to what steps he himself must take. W 7 hat if he 
himself should go to Mr. Bound, and pledge himself that the whole 
estate should be restored to Mr. Mason of Groby, on condition that 
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the trial were abandoned ? The world would probably guess the 
truth after that; but the terrible trial and the more terrible punish¬ 
ment which would follow it might be thus escaped. Poor Sir 
Peregrine ! Even when he argued thus within himself, his con¬ 
science told him that in taking such a line of conduct, he himself 
would be guilty of some outrage against the law by aiding a 
criminal in her escape. He had heard of misprision of felony ; but 
nevertheless, he allowed his daughter-in-law to prevail. Before 
such a step as this could be taken the consent of Lady Mason must of 
course be obtained; but as to that Mrs. Orme had no doubt. If 
Lucius could be induced to abandon the property without hearing the 
whole story, it would be well. But if that could not be achieved,— 
then the whole story must be told to him. ‘ And you will tell it/ 
Mrs. Orme said to him. ‘ It would be easier for me to cut off my 
right arm/ he answered; ‘ but I will do my best/ 

And then came the question as to the place of Lady Mason’s 
immediate residence. It was evident to Mrs. Orme that Sir 
Peregrine expected that she would at once go back to Orley Farm; 
—not exactly on that day, nor did he say on the day following. 
But his words made it very manifest that he did not think it right 
that she should under existing circumstances remain at the Cleeve. 
Sir Peregrine, however, as quickly understood that Mrs. Orme did 
not wish her to go away for some days. 

‘ It would injure the cause if she were to leave us quite at once/ 
said Mrs. Orme. 

‘ But how can she stay here, my dear,—with no one to see her ; 
with none but the servants to wait upon her ?’ 

‘ I should see her/ said Mrs. Orme, boldly. 

‘ Do you mean constantly—in your old, friendly way ?’ 

‘ Yes, constantly; and/ she added after a pause, ‘ not only here, 
but at Orley Farm also/ And then there was another pause between 
them. 

Sir Peregrine certainly was not a cruel man, nor was his heart by 
any means hardened against the lady with whom circumstances had 
lately joined him so closely. Indeed, since the knowledge of her 
guilt had fully come upon him, he had undertaken the conduct of 
her perilous affairs in a manner more confidential even than that 
which had existed while he expected to make her his wife. But, 
nevertheless, it went sorely against the grain with him when it was 
proposed that there should still exist a close intimacy between the 
one cherished lady of his household and the woman who had been 
guilty of so base a crime. It seemed to him that he might touch 
pitch and not be defiled;—he or any man belonging to him. But 
he could not reconcile it to himself that the widow of his son 
should run such risk. In his estimation there was something 
almost more than human about the purity of the only woman that 
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olessed his hearth. It seemed to him as though she were a sacred 
thing, to be guarded by a shrine,—to be protected from all contact 
with the pollutions of the outer world. And now it was proposed 
to him that she should take a felon to her bosom as her friend ! 

‘But wil l that be necessary, Edith ?’ he said ; 4 and after all that 
has been revealed to us now, will it be wise ?’ 

4 1 think so,’ she said, speaking again with a very low voice. 
4 Why should I not ?’ 

Because she has shown herself unworthy of such friendship ;_■ 

unfit for it I should say.’ 

4 Unworthy! Dear father, is she not as worthy and as fit as she 
was yesterday ? It we saw clearly into each other’s bosoms, whom 
should we think worthy ?’ 

But you would not choose for your friend one—one who could 
do such a deed as that V 

4 No; I would not choose her because she had so acted; nor 
perhaps if I knew all beforehand would I open my heart to one 
who had so done. But it is different now. What are love and 
friendship worth if they cannot stand against such trials as these ?’ 

4 Do you mean, Edith, that no crime would separate you from a 
friend T 

4 1 have not said that. There are circumstances always. But if 
she repents, as I am sure she does, I cannot bring myself to desert 
her. vV ho else is there that can stand by her now; what other 
woman ? At any rate I have promised her, and you would not have 
me break my word.’ 

Thus she again gained her point, and it was settled that for the 
present Lady Mason should be allowed to occupy her own room,— 
her own room, and occasionally Mrs. Orme’s sitting-room, if it pleased 
her to do so. No day was named for her removal, but Mrs. Orme 
perfectly tmderstood that the sooner such a day could be fixed the 
better Sir Peregrine would be pleased. And, indeed, his household 
as at present arranged was not a pleasant one. The servants had 
all heard of his intended marriage, and now they must also hear 
that that intention was abandoned. And yet the lady would remain 
up stairs as a guest of his! There was much in this that was 
inconvenient; but under circumstances as they now existed, what 
could he do ? 

When all this was arranged and Mrs. Orme had dressed for 
dinner, she again went to Lady Mason. She found her in bed, and 
told her that at night she would come to her and tell her all. And 
then she instructed her own servant as to attending upon the 
invalid. In doing this she was cunning in letting a word fall here 
and there, that might teach the woman that that marriage purpose 
was all over; but nevertheless there was so much care and apparent 
affection in her mode of speaking, and she gave her orders for Lady 
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Mason’s comfort with so much earnestness, that no idea could get 
abroad in the household that there had been any cause for absolute 
quarrel. 

Late at night, when her son had left her, she did go again to her 
guest’s room, and sitting down by the bedside she told her all that 
had been planned, pointing out however with much care that, as a 
part of those plans, Orley Farm was to be surrendered to Joseph 
Mason. ‘You think that is right; do you not?’ said Mrs. Orme, 
almost trembling as she asked a question so pertinent to the deed 
which the other had done, and to that repentance for the deed 
which was now so much to be desired. 

‘ Yes/ said the other, ‘ of course it will be right.’ And then the 
thought that it was not in her power to abandon the property 
occurred to her also. If the estate must be voluntarily surrendered, 
no one could so surrender it but Lucius Mason. She knew this, 
and felt at the moment that of all men he would be the least likely 
to do so, unless an adequate reason was made clearly plain to him. 
The same thought at the same moment was passing through the 
minds of them both; but Lady Mason could not speak out her 
thought, and Mrs. Orme would not say more on that terrible day to 
trouble the mind of the poor creature whose sufferings she was so 
anxious to assuage. 

And then Lady Mason was left alone, and having now a partner 
in her secret, slept sounder than she had done since the tidings first 
reached her of Mr. Dockwrath’s vengeance. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE GEM OF THE FOUR FAMILIES. 

And now we will go back to Noningsby. On that evening Graham 
ate his pheasant with a relish although so many cares sat heavy on 
his mind, and declared, to Mrs. Baker’s great satisfaction, that the 
cook had managed to preserve the bread sauce uninjured through all 
the perils of delay which it had encountered. 

‘ Bread sauce is so ticklish ; a simmer too much and it’s clean done 
for,’ Mrs. Baker said with a voice of great solicitude. But she had 
been accustomed perhaps to patients whose appetites were fasti¬ 
dious. The pheasant and the bread sauce and the mashed potatoes, 
all prepared by Mrs. Baker’s own hands to be eaten as spoon meat, 
disappeared with great celerity; and then, as Graham sat sipping 
the solitary glass of sherry that was allowed to him, meditating that 
he would begin his letter the moment the glass was empty, Augustus 
Staveley again made his appearance. 
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* Well, old fellow,’ said lie, ‘ how are you now ?’ and he was 
particularly careful so to speak as to show by his voice that his 
affection for his friend was as strong as ever. But in doing so he 
showed also that there was some special thought still present in his 
mind,—some feeling which was serious in its nature if not absolutely 
painful. 

4 Staveley,’ said the other, gravely, 4 I have acquired knowledge 
to-day which I trust I may carry with me to my grave.’ 

4 And what is that?’ said Augustus, looking round to Mrs. Baker 
as though he thought it well that she should be out of the 200m 
before the expected communication was made. But Mrs. Baker’s 
attention was so riveted by her patient’s earnestness, that she made 
no attempt to go. 

4 It is a wasting of the best gifts of Providence,’ said Graham, 4 to 
eat a pheasant after one has really done one’s dinner.’ 

4 Oh, that’s it, is it ?’ said Augustus. 

4 So it is, sir,’ said Mrs. Baker, thinking that the subject quite 
justified the manner. 

4 And of no use whatsoever to eat only a little bit of one as a man 
does then. To know what a pheasant is you should have it all to 
yourself.’ 

4 So you should, sir,’ said Mrs. Baker, quite delighted and very 
much in earnest. 

4 And you should have nothing else. Then, if the bird be good 
to begin with, and has been well hung-’ 

4 There’s a deal it that,’ said Mrs. Baker. 

4 Then, I say, you’ll know what a pheasant is. That’s the lesson 
which I have learned to-day, and I give it you as an adequate return 
for the pheasant itself.’ 

4 I was almost afeard it would be spoilt by being brought up the 
second time,’ said Mrs. Baker. 4 And so I said to my lady; but she 
wouldn’t have you woke, nohow.’ And then Mrs. Baker, having 
heard the last of the lecture, took away the empty wine-glass and 
shut the door behind her. 

4 And now I’ll write those two letters,’ said Graham. 4 What I’ve 
written hitherto I wrote in bed, and I feel almost more awkward 
now I am up than I did then.’ 

4 But what letters are they ?’ 

4 Well, one to my laundress to tell her I shall be there to-morrow,, 
and one to Mary Snow to say that I’ll see her the day after.’ 

4 Then, Felix, don’t trouble yourself to write either. You posi¬ 
tively won’t go to-morrow-’ 

4 Who says so ?’ 

4 The governor. He has heard from my mother exactly what 
the doctor said, and declares that he won’t allow it. He means 
to see the doctor himself before you stir. And he wants to see 
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you also. I am to tell you lie’ll come to you directly after break- 
fast/ 

‘ I shall be delighted to see your father, and am very much grabbed 
by his kindness, but-’ 

‘ But what——* 

4 I’m a free agent, I suppose,—to go when 1 please ?’ 

‘ Not exactly. The law is unwritten; but by traditional law a 
man laid up in his bedroom is not free to go and come. No action 
for false imprisonment would lie if Mrs. Baker kept all your clothes 
away from you.’ 

6 I should like to try the question.’ 

* You will have the opportunity, for you may be sure that you’ll 
not leave this to-morrow.’ 

‘ It would depend altogether on the evidence of the doctor.’ 

c Exactly so. And as the doctor in this case would clearly be on 
the side of the defendants, a verdict on behalf of the plaintiff would 
not be by any means attainable.’ After that the matter was pre¬ 
sumed to be settled, and Graham said no more as to leaving 
Noningsby on the next day. As things turned out afterwards he 
remained there for another week. 

‘ I must at any rate write a letter to Mary Snow,’ he said. And 
to Mary Snow he did write some three or four lines, Augustus 
sitting by the while. Augustus Staveley would have been very 
glad to know the contents, or rather the spirit of those lines; but 
nothing was said about them, and the letter was at last sealed up 
and intrusted to his care for the post-bag. There was very little in it 
that could have interested Augustus Staveley or any one else. It 
contained the ordinary, but no more than the ordinary terms of 
affection. He told her that he found it impracticable to move 
himself quite immediately. And then as to that cause of displea¬ 
sure,—that cause of supposed displeasure as to which both Mary 
and Mrs. Thomas had written, he declared that he did not believe 
that anything had been done that he should not find it easy to 
forgive after so long an absence. 

Augustus then remained there for another hour, but not a word 
was said between the young men on that subject which was nearest, 
at the moment, to the hearts of both of them. Each was thinking 
of Madeline, but neither of them spoke as though any such subject 
were in their thoughts. 

‘ Heaven and earth!’ said Augustus at last, pulling out his watch. 
‘ It only wants three minutes to seven. I shall have a dozen 
messages from the judge before I get down, to know whether he 
shall come and help me change my boots. I’ll see you again before 
I go to bed. Good-bye, old fellow.’ And then Graham was again 
alone. 

If Lady Staveley were really angry with him for loving her 
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daughter, if his friend Staveley were in very truth determined that 
such love must under no circumstances be sanctioned,—would they 
treat him as they wore treating him ? Would they under such cir¬ 
cumstances make his prolonged stay in the house an imperative 
necessity? He could not help asking himself this question, and 
answering it with some gleam of hope. And then he acknowledged 
to himself that it was ungenerous in him to do so. His remaining 
there,—the liberty to remain there which had been conceded to 
^acl ai ‘i s en solely from the belief that a removal in his present 
state would be injudicious. He assured himself of this over and 
over again, so that no false hope might linger in his heart. And 
yet hope did linger there whether false or true. Why might he not 
aspire to the hand of Madeline Staveley,—he who had been assured 
that he need regard no woman as too high for his aspirations ? 

‘ Mrs ' Baker ’’ he said that evening, as that excellent woman was 
taking away his tea-things, ‘ I have not heard Miss Staveley’s voice 
these two days.’ 

‘ Well, no; no more you have,’ said she. ‘ There’s two ways, you 
know, Mr. Graham, of going to her part of the house. There’s the 
door that opens at the end of the passage by her mamma’s room. 
She’s been that way, and that’s the reason, I suppose. There aint 
no other, I’m sure.’ 

One likes to hear one s friends it one can’t see them; that’s all.’ 
lo be sure one does. I remember as how when I had the 
measles—I was living with my lady’s mother, as maid to the young 
ladies. There was four of ’em, and I dressed ’em all—God bless 
’em. They’ve all got husbands now and grown families—only there 
aint one among ’em equal to our Miss Madeline, though there’s some 
of ’em much richer. When my lady married him,—the judge, you 
know,—he was the poorest of the lot. They didn’t think so much 
of him when he came a-courting in those days.’ 

‘ He was only a practising barrister then.’ 

‘ 0h y es 5 1)0 ^ew well how to practise, for Miss Isabella—as 
she was then—very soon made up her mind about him. Laws, Mr. 
Graham, she used to tell mo everything in them days. They didn’t 
want her to have nothing to say to Mr. Staveley at first; but she 
made up her mind, and though she wasn’t one of them as has many 
words, like Miss Fumival down there, there was no turning her.’ 

‘ Did she many at last against their wish ?’ 

1 Ok dear, no; nothing of that sort. She wasn’t one of them 
flighty ones neither. She just made up her own mind and bided. 
And now I don’t know whether she hasn’t done about the best of 
’em all. Them Oliphants is full of money, they do say—full of 
money. That was Miss Louisa, who came next. But, Lord love 
you, Mr. Graham, he’s so crammed with gout as he can’t ever put a 
foot to the ground; and as cross;—as cross as cross. We goes 
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there sometimes, yon know. Then the girls is all plain; and 
young Mr. Oliphant, the son,—why he never so much as speaks to 
his own father; and though they’re rolling in money, they say he 
can’t pay for the coat on his back. Now our Mr. Augustus, unless 
it is that he won’t come down to morning prayers and always keeps 
the dinner waiting, I don’t think there’s ever a black look between 
him and his papa. And as for Miss Madeline,—she’s the gem of 
the four families. Everybody gives that up to her.’ 

If Madeline’s mother married a barrister in opposition to the 
wishes of her family—a barrister who then possessed nothing but 
his wits—why should not Madeline do so also ? That was of course 
the line which his thoughts took ? But then, as he said to himself, 
Madeline’s father had been one of the handsomest men of his day, 
whereas he was one of the ugliest; and Madeline’s father had been 
encumbered with no Mary Snow. A man who had been such a 
fool as he, who had gone so far out of the regular course, thinking 
to be wiser than other men, but being in truth much more silly, 
could not look for that success and happiness in life which men 
enjoy who have not been so lamentably deficient in discretion! 
’Twas thus that he lectured himself; but still he went on thinking 
of Madeline Staveley. 

There had been some disagreeable confusion in the house that 
afternoon after Augustus had spoken to his sister. Madeline had 
gone up to her own room, and had remained there, chewing the 
cud of her thoughts. Both her sister and her brother had 
warned her about this man. She could moreover divine that her 
mother was suffering under some anxiety on the same subject. 
Why was all this ? Why should these things be said and thought ? 
Why should there be uneasiness in the house on her account in this 
matter of Mr. Graham? She acknowledged to herself that there 
was such uneasiness ;—and she almost acknowledged to herself the 
cause. 

But while she was still sitting over her own fire, with her needle 
untouched beside her, her father had come home, and Lady Staveley 
had mentioned to him that Mr. Graham thought of going on the 
next day. 

‘ Nonsense, my dear,’ said the judge. ‘ He must not think of 
such a thing. He can hardly be fit to leave his room yet.’ 

* Pottinger does say that it has gone on very favourably,’ pleaded 
Lady Staveley. 

4 But that’s no reason he should destroy the advantages of his 
healthy constitution by insane imprudence. He’s got nothing to 
do. He wants to go merely because he thinks he is in your way.’ 

Lady Staveley looked wishfully up in her husband’s face, longing 
to tell him all her suspicions. But as yet her grounds for them 
were so slight that even to him she hesitated to mention them. 
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‘ His being here is no trouble to me, of course,’ she said. 

‘ Of course not. You tell him so, and he’ll stay,’ said the judge. 

‘ I want to see him to-morrow myself;—about this business of poor 
Lady Mason’s.’ 

Immediately after that he met his son. And Augustus also told 
him that Graham was going. 

4 Oh no; he’s not going at all,’ said the judge. ‘ I’ve settled that 
with your mother.’ 

‘ He’s very anxious to be off,’ said Augustus gravely. 

‘ And why ? Is there any reason ?’ 

‘ Well; I don’t know.’ For a moment he thought he would tell 
his father the whole story; but ho reflected that his doing so would 
be hardly fair towards his friend. ‘ I don’t know that there is any 
absolute reason; but I’m quite sure that he is very anxious to go.’ 

The judge at once perceived that there was something in the 
wind, and during that hour in which the pheasant was being dis¬ 
cussed up in Graham’s room, he succeeded in learning the whole 
from his wife. Dear, good, loving wife! A secret of any kind 
from him was an impossibility to her, although that secret went 
no further than her thoughts. 

‘ The darling girl is so anxious about him, that—that I’m afraid,’ 
said she. 

‘ He’s by no means a bad sort of man, my love,’ said the judge. 

‘ But he’s got nothing—literally nothing,’ said the mother. 

‘ Neither had I, when I went a wooing,’ said the judge. ‘ But, 
nevertheless, I managed to have it all my own way.’ 

4 You don’t mean really to make a comparison ?’ said Lady 
Staveley. ‘In the first place you were at the top of your pro¬ 
fession.’ 

‘ Was I ? If so I must have achieved that distinction at a very 
early age.’ And then he kissed his wife very affectionately. 
Nobody was there to see, and under such circumstances a man may 
kiss his wife even though he be a judge, and between fifty and 
sixty years old. After that he again spoke to his son, and in spite 
of the resolves which Augustus had made as to what friendship 
required of him, succeeded in learning the whole truth. 

Late in the evening, when all the party had drunk their cups 
of tea, when Lady Staveley was beginning her nap, and Augustus 
was making himself agreeable to Miss Furnival—to the great 
annoyance of his mother, who half rousing herself every now and 
then, looked sorrowfully at what was going on with her winking 
eyes,—the judge contrived to withdraw with Madeline into the 
small drawing-room, telling her as he put his arm round her waist, 
that he had a few words to say to her. 

‘ Well, papa,’ said she, as at his bidding she sat herself down 
beside him on the sofa. She was frightened, because such sum- 
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monses were very unusual; but nevertheless her father’s manner 
towards her was always so full of love that even in her fear she 
felt a comfort in being with him. 

4 My darling,’ he said, ‘ I want to ask you one or two questions 
—about our guest here who has hurt himself,—Mr. Graham.’ 

4 Yes, papa.’ And now she knew that she was trembling with 
nervous dread. 

4 You need not think that I am in the least angry with you, or 
that I suspect you of having done or said, or even thought anything 
that is wrong. I feel quite confident that I have no cause to do so.’ 

‘ Oh, thank you, papa.’ 

4 But I want to know whether Mr. Graham has ever spoken to 
you—as a lover.’ 

4 Never, papa.’ 

4 Because under the circumstances of Ins present stay here, his 
doing so would, I think, have been ungenerous.’ 

4 He never has, papa, in any way—not a single word.’ 

4 And you have no reason to regard him in that light.’ 

4 No, papa.’ But in the speaking of these last two words there 
was a slight hesitation,—the least possible shade of doubt conveyed, 
which made itself immediately intelligible to the practised ear of 
the judge. 

4 Tell me all, my darling;—everything that there is in your 
heart, so that we may help each other if that may bo possible.’ 

4 He has never said anything to me, papa.’ 

4 Because your mamma thinks that you are more anxious about 
him than you would be about an ordinary visitor.’ 

4 Does she ?’ 

4 Has any one else spoken to you about Mr. Graham ?’ 

4 Augustus did, papa; and Isabella, some time ago.’ 

4 Then I suppose they thought the same.’ 

4 Yes; I suppose they did.’ 

4 And now, dear, is there anything else you would like to say to 
me about it ?’ 

4 No, papa, I don’t think there is.’ 

4 But remember this always;—that my only wishes respecting 
you, and your mother’s wishes also, are to see you happy and good.’ 

4 1 am very happy, papa.’ 

4 And very good also to the best of my belief.’ And then he 
kissed her, and they went back again into the large drawing-room. 

Many of my readers, and especially those who are old and wise,— 
if I chance to have any such—will be inclined to think that the 
judge behaved foolishly in thus cross-questioning his daughter on 
a matter, which, if it were expedient that it should die away, 
would die away the more easily the less it were talked about. 
But the judge was an odd man in many of the theories of his life. 
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One of them, with reference to his children, was veiy odd, and 
altogether opposed to the usual practice of the world. It was 
this,—that they should he allowed, as far as was practicable, to do 
what they liked. Now the general opinion of the world is cer¬ 
tainly quite the reverse—namely this, that children, as long as 
they are under the control of their parents, should be hindered and 
prevented in those things to which they are most inclined. Of 
course the world in general, in carrying out this practice, excuses 
it by an assertion,—made to themselves or others—that children 
customarily like those things which they ought not to like. But 
the judge had an idea quite opposed to this. Children, he said, if 
properly trained would like those things which were good for 
them. Now it may be that he thought his daughter had been 
properly trained. 

‘ He is a very clever young man, my dear; you may be sure ot 
that,’ were the last words which the judge said to his wife that 
night. 

‘ But then he has got nothing/ she replied; ‘ and he is so un¬ 
commonly plain.’ 

The judge would not say a word more, but he could not help 
thinking that this last point was one which might certainly be left 
to the young lady. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ANGEL OF LIGHT UNDER A CLOUD. , 

On the following morning, according to appointment, the judge 
visited Felix Graham in his room. It was only the second occasion 
on which he had done so since the accident, and he was therefore 
more inclined to regard him as an invalid than those who had seen 
him from day to day. 

‘ I am delighted to hear that your bones have been so amenable,’ 
said the judge. ‘But you must not try them too far. We’ll get 
you down stairs into the drawing-room, and see how you get on 
there by the next few days.’ 

‘ I don’t want to trouble you more than I can help,’ said Felix, 
sheepishly. He knew that there were reasons why he should not 
go into that drawing-room, but of course he could not guess that 
those reasons were as well known to the judge as they were to 
himself. 

‘ You sha’n’t trouble us—more than you can help. I am nGt one 
of those men who tell my friends that nothing is a trouble. Of 
course you give trouble.’ 
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‘ I am so sorry !’ 

‘ There’s your bed to make, my dear fellow, and your gruel to 
warm. You know Shakspeare pretty well by heart I believe, and 
he puts that matter,—as he did every other matter,—in the best 
and truest point of view. Lady Macbeth didn’t say she had no 
labour in receiving the king. 44 The labour we delight in physics 
pain,” she said. Those were her words, and now they are mine.’ 

4 With a more honest purpose behind,’ said Felix. 

‘ Well, yes; I’ve no murder in my thoughts at present. So that 
is all settled, and Lady Staveley will be delighted to see you down 
stairs to-morrow.’ 

‘ I shall be only too happy,’ Felix answered, thinking within his 
own mind that he must settle it all in the course of the day with 
Augustus. 

‘ And now perhaps you will be strong enough to say a few words 
about business.’ 

4 Certainly,’ said Graham. 

4 You have heard of this Orley Farm case, in which our neigh¬ 
bour Lady Mason is concerned.’ 

‘ Oh yes; we were all talking of it at your table;—I think it was 
the night, or a night or two, before my accident.’ 

‘ Yery well; then you know all about it. At least as much as 
the public knows generally. It has now been decided on the part 
of Joseph Mason,—the husband’s eldest son, who is endeavouring 
to get the property—that she shall be indicted for perjury.’ 

‘ For perjury!’ 

‘ Yes; and in doing that, regarding the matter from his point 
of view, they are not deficient in judgment.’ 

4 But how could she have been guilty of perjury?’ 

4 In swearing that she had been present when her husband and 
the three witnesses executed the deed. If they have any ground 
to stand on—and I believe they have none whatever, but if they 
have, they would much more easily get a verdict against her on 
that point than on a charge of forgery. Supposing it to be the 
fact that her husband never executed such a deed, it would be 
manifest that she must have sworn falsely in swearing that she saw 
him do so.’ 

4 Why, yes ; one would say so.’ 

4 But that would afford by no means conclusive evidence that 
she had forged the surreptitious deed herself.’ 

4 It would be strong presumptive evidence that she was cognizant 
of the forgery.’ 

‘ Perhaps so,—but uncorroborated would hardly bring a verdict 
after such a lapse of years. And then moreover a prosecution for 
forgery, if unsuccessful, would produce more painful feeling. 
Whether successful or unsuccessful it would do so. Bail could not 
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be taken in the first instance, and such a prosecution would create 
a stronger feeling that the poor lady was being persecuted.’ 

‘Those who really understand the matter will hardly thank 
them for their mercy.’ 

‘ But then so fevv will really understand it. The fact however 
js that she will be indicted for perjury. I do not know whether 
the indictment has not been already laid. Mr. Furnival was with 
me in town yesterday, and at his very urgent request, I discussed 
the whole subject with him. I shall be on the Home Circuit 
myself on these next spring assizes, but I shall not take the 
criminal business at Alston. Indeed I should not choose that this 
matter should be tried before me under any circumstances, seeing 
that the lady is my near neighbour. Now Furnival wants you to 
be engaged on the defence as junior counsel.’ 

‘ With himself?’ 

Yes; with himself,—and with Mr. Chaffanbrass.’ 

With Mr. Chaffanbrass!’ said Graham, in a tone almost of 
horror—as though lie had been asked to league himself with all that 
was most disgraceful in the professionas indeed perhaps he had 
been. 

‘ Yes—with Mr. Chaffanbrass.’ 

‘ Will that be well, judge, do you think ?’ 

Mr. Chaffanbrass no doubt is a very clever man, and it may be 
wise in such a case as this to have the services of a barrister 
who is perhaps unequalled in his power of cross-examining a 
witness.’ 

4 • Does power consist in making a witness speak the truth, or 
in making him conceal it ?’ 

‘ Perh aps in both. But here, if it be the case as Mr. Furnival 
suspects, that witnesses will be suborned to give false evidence_’ 

* But sorely the Bounds would have nothing to do with such a 
matter as that ?’ 

‘ No > probably not. I am sure that old Bichard Bound would 
abhor any such work as you or I would do. They take the evidence 
as it is brought to them. I believe there is no doubt that at any 
rate one of the witnesses to the codicil in question will now swear 
that the signature to the document is not her signature.’ 

* A woman—is it ?’ 

‘ Yes ; a woman. In such a case it may perhaps be allowable to 
employ such a man as Mr. Chaffanbrass; and I should-tell you also 
such another man as Mr. Solomon Aram.’ 

4 Solomon Aram, too! Why, judge, the Old Bailey will be left 
bare.’ 

‘ fchmmg lights will certainly be down at Alston. Now 
under those circumstances will you undertake the case ?’ 

‘ Would you;—in my place ?’ 
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‘ Yes; if I were fully convinced of the innocence of my client at 

the beginning.’ . . ,, . 

4 But what if I were driven to change my opinion as the thing 

progressed ?’ , 

<You must go bn, in such a case, as a matter of course. 

4 1 suppose I can have a day or two to think of it. 
c Oh yes. I should not myself be the bearer to you of Mr. 
Furnival’s message, were it not that I think that Lady Mason is 
bein^ very cruelly used in the matter. If I were a young man in 
tout position, I should take up the case con amore , for the sake of 
beauty and womanhood. I don’t say that that Quixotism is very 
wise ; but still I don’t think it can be wrong to join yourself even 
with such men as Chaffanbrass and Mr. Solomon Aram, if you can 
feel confident that yon have justice and truth on your side.’ Then 
after a few more words the interview was over, and the judge lett 
the room making some further observation as to his hope of seeing 
Graham in the drawing-room on the next day. 

On the following morning there came from Peckham two more 
letters for Graham, one of course from Mary Snow, and one from 
Mrs. Thomas. We will first give attention to that from the eldei 
lady She commenced with much awe, declaring that her pen 
trembled within her fingers, but that nevertheless she felt hound by 
her conscience and that duty which she owed to Mr. Graham, to 
tell him everything that had occurred,—‘ word by word, as she 
expressed it. And then Felix, looking at the letter, saw that he 
held in his hand two sheets of letter paper, quite full of small 
writing, the latter of which was crossed. She went on to say that 
her care had been unremitting, and her solicitude almost maternal; 
that Mary’s conduct had on the whole been such as to inspire her 
with «undeviating confidence ;’ but that the guile of the present age 
was such, especially in respect to female servants-who seemed, m 
Mrs. Thomas’s opinion to be sent in these days express from a very 
had place for the express assistance of a very bad gentleman—that 
it was impossible for any woman, let her he ever so circumspect, to 
say ‘ what was what, or who was who.’ From all which Graham 
learned that Mrs. Thomas had been ‘ done ;’ but by the middle of 
the third page he had as yet learned nothing as to the manner o 

But by degrees the long reel unwinded itself;—angel of light, 
and all. Mary Snow had not only received hut had answered a 
lover’s letter. She had answered that lover’s letter by making an 
appointment with him ; and she had kept that appointment, -with 
the assistance of the agent sent express from that very bad gentle¬ 
man All this Mrs. Thomas had only discovered afterwards by 
finding the lover’s letter, and the answer which the angel ot light 
had written. Both of these she copied verbatim, thinking probably 
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that the original documents were too precious to be intrusted to the 
post; and then ended by saying that an additional year of celibacy, 
passed under a closer espionage, and with more severe moral train¬ 
ing, might still perhaps make Mary Snow fit for the high destiny 
which had been promised to her. 

The only part of this letter which Felix read twice was that 
which contained the answer from the angel of light to her lover. 
4 You have been veiy wicked to address me/ the angel of light said 
severely. ‘ And it is almost impossible that I should ever forgive 
you !’ If only she could have brought herself to end there ! But 
her nature, which the lover had greatly belied in likening it to her 
name, was not cold enough for this. So she added a few more 
words very indiscreetly. ‘ As I want to explain to you why I can 
never see you again, I will meet you on Thursday afternoon, at 
half-past four, a little way up Clapham Lane, at the corner of the 
doctor’s wall, just beyond the third lamp.’ It was the first letter 
she had ever written to a lover, and the poor girl had betrayed her¬ 
self by keeping a copy of it. 

And then Graham came to Mary Snow’s letter to himself, which, 
as it was short, the reader shall have entire. 

‘ My dear Mr. Graham, 

‘ I never was so unhappy in my Kfe, and I am sure I don’t know 
how to write to you. Of course I do not think you will ever see 
me again unless it be to upbraid me for my perfidy, and I almost 
hope you won’t, for I should sink into the ground before your eyes. 
And yet I didn’t mean to do anything very wrong, and when I did 
meet him I wouldn’t as much as let him take me by the hand;— 
not of my own accord. I don’t know what she has said to you, and 
I think she ought to have let me read it; but she speaks to me now 
in such a way that I don’t know how to bear it. She has rum¬ 
maged among everything I have got, but I am sure she could find 
nothing except those two letters. It wasn’t my fault that he wrote 
to me, though I know now I ought not to have met him. He is 
quite a genteel young man, and very respectable in the medical 
line; only I know that makes no difference now, seeing how good 
you have been to me. I don’t ask you to forgive me, but it nearly 
kills me when I think of poor papa. 

‘ Yours always, most unhappy, and very sorry for what I have 
done, Mary Snow/ 

Poor Mary Snow! Could any man under such circumstances 
have been angry with her? In the first place if men will mould 
their wives, they must expect that kind of thing; and then, after 
all, w'as there any harm done ? If ultimately he did marry Mary 
Snow, would she make a worse wife because she had met the 
apothecary’s assistant at the corner of the doctor’s wall, under the 
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third lamp-post ? Graham, as he sat with the letters before him, 
made all manner of excuses for her; and this he did the more 
eagerly, because he felt that he would have willingly made this 
affair a cause for breaking off his engagement, if his conscience 
had not told him that it would be unhandsome in him to do so. 

When Augustus came he could not show the letters to him. 
Had he done so it would have been as much as to declare that now 
the coast was clear as far as he was concerned. He could not now 
discuss with his friend the question of Mary Snow, without also 
discussing the other question of Madeline Staveley. So he swept 
the letters away, and talked almost entirely about the Orley I arm 

case. 9 

‘ I only wish I were thought good enough for the chance, said 
Augustus. ‘ By heavens! I would work for that woman as I never 
could work again for any fee that could be offered me.’ 

‘ So would I; but I don’t like my fellow-labourers.’ 

‘ I should not mind that.’ 

‘ I suppose/ said Graham, ‘ there can be no possible doubt as to 
her absolute innocence V 

‘None whatever. My father has no doubt. Eurnival has no 
doubt. Sir Peregrine has no doubt,—who, by-the-by, is going to 
marry her.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ 

‘ Oh, but he is though. He has taken up her case con amove with 
a vengeance.’ 

‘ I should be sorry for that. It makes me think him a fool, and 
her—a very clever woman.’ 

And so that matter was discussed, but not a word was said 
between them about Mary Snow, or as to that former conversation 
respecting Madeline Staveley. Each felt then there was a reserve 
between them; but each felt also that there was no way of avoiding 
this. ‘ The governor seems determined that you sha n t stir yet 
awhile,’ Augustus said as he was preparing to take his leave. 

‘ I shall be off in a day or two at the furthest all the same, said 
Graham. 

‘ And you are to drink tea down stairs to-night. I’ll come and 
fetch you as soon as we’re out of the dining-room. I can assure 
you that your first appearance after your accident has been duly 
announced to the public, and that you are anxiously expected.’ 
And then Staveley left him. 

So he was to meet Madeline that evening. His first feeling at the 
thought was one of joy, but he soon brought himself almost to wish 
that he could leave Noningsby without any such meeting. There 
would have been nothing in it,—nothing that need have called for 
observation or remark,—had he not told his secret to Augustus. 
But his secret had been told to one, and might be known to otheis 
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in the house. Indeed he felt sure that it was suspected by Lady 
Staveley. It could not, as he said to himself, have been suspected 
by the judge, or the judge would not have treated him in so friendly 
a manner, or have insisted so urgently on his coming down among 
them. 

And then, how should he carry himself in her presence ? If he 
were to say nothing to her, his saying nothing would be remarked ; 
and yet he felt that all his powers of self-control would not enable 
him to speak to her in the same manner that he would speak to her 
sister. He had to ask himself, moreover, what line of conduct he 
did intend to follow. If he was still resolved to marry Mary Snow, 
would it not be better that he should take this bull by the horns 
and upset it at once ? In such case, Madeline Staveley must be no 
more to him than her sister. But then he had two intentions. In 
accordance with one he would make Mary Snow his wife ; and in 
following the other he would marry Miss Staveley. It must be 
admitted that the two brides which he proposed to himself were 
very different. The one that he had moulded for his own purposes 
was not, as he admitted, quite equal to her of whom nature, educa¬ 
tion, and birth had had the handling. 

Again ho dined alone; but on this occasion Mrs. Baker was able 
to elicit from him no enthusiasm as to his dinner. And yet she 
had done her best, and placed before him a sweetbread and dish of 
sea-kale that ought to have made him enthusiastic. ‘ I had to fight 
with the gardener for that like anything,’ she said, singing her own 
praises when he declined to sing them. 

* Dear ! They’ll think that I am a dreadful person to have in 
the house.’ 

Not a bit. Only they sha’n’t think as how I’m going to be said 
‘no’ to in that way when I’ve set my mind on a thing. I know 
what’s going and I know what’s proper. Why, laws, Mr. Graham, 

there’s heaps of things there and yet there’s no getting of ’em ;_ 

unless there’s a party or the like of that. What’s the use of a 
garden I say, or of a gardener neither, if you don’t have garden 
stuff? It’s not to look at. Do finish it now;—after all the trouble 
I had, standing over him in the cold while he cut it.’ 

‘ Oh dear, oh dear, Mrs. Baker, why did you do that ?’ 

1 He thought to perish me, making believe it took him so long to 
get at it; but I’m not so easy perished; I can tell him that! I’d 
have stood there till now but what I had it. Miss Madeline see’d 
me as I was coming in, and asked me what I’d been doing.’ 

‘ I hope you didn’t-tell her that I couldn’t live without sea-kale?’ 

‘ 1 her that I meant to give you your dinner comfortable as 

long as you had it up here ; and she said-; but laws, Mr. Graham, 

you don’t care what a young lady says to an old woman like me. 
You’ll see her yourself this evening, and then you can tell her 
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whether or no the sea-kale was worth the eating! It’s not so hadly 
biled ; I will say that for Hannah Cook, though she is rampagious 
sometimes.’ He longed to ask her what words Madeline had used, 
even in speaking on such a subject as this; hut he did not dare to 
do so. Mrs. Baker was veiy fond of talking about Miss Madeline, 
but Graham was by no means assured that he should find an ally in 
Mrs. Baker if he told her all the truth. 

At last the hour arrived, and Augustus came to convoy him 
down to the drawing-room. It was now many days since he had 
been out of that room, and the very fact of moving was an excite¬ 
ment to him. He hardly knew how he might feel in walking down 
stairs, and could not quite separate the nervousness arising from his 
shattered bones from that other nervousness which came from his 
—shattered heart. The word is undoubtedly a little too strong, 
but as it is there, there let it stay. When he reached the drawing¬ 
room, he almost felt that he had better decline to enter it. The 
door however was opened, and he was in the room before he could 
make up his mind to any such step, and he found himself being 
walked across the floor to some especial seat, while a dozen kindly 
anxious faces were crowding round him. 

< Here’s an arm-chair, Mr. Graham, kept expressly for you, near 
the fire, 5 said Lady Staveley. ‘And I am extremely glad to see 
you well enough to fill it. 

‘ Welcome out of your room, sir, 5 said the judge. ‘ I compli¬ 
ment you, and Pottinger also, upon your quick recovery; but allow 
me to tell you that you don’t yet look like a man fit to rough it 
alone in London.’ 

‘ I feel very well, sir, 5 said Graham. 

And then Mrs. Arbuthnot greeted him, and Miss Furnival, and 
four or five others who were of the party, and he was introduced to 
one or two whom he had not seen before. Marian too came up to 
him,—very gently, as though he were as brittle as glass, having 
been warned by her mother. ‘ Oh, Mr. Felix,’ she said, ‘ I was so 
unhappy when your bones were broken. I do hope they won t 
break again.’ 

And then he perceived that Madeline was in the room and was 
coming up to him. She had in truth not been there when he first 
entered having thought it better, as a matter of strategy, to follow 
upon his footsteps. He was getting up to meet her, when Lady 

Staveley spoke to him. ,, 

< Don’t move, Mr. Graham. Invalids, you know, are chartered. 

I am very glad to see you once more downstairs,’ said Madeline, 

as she frankly gave him her hand,—not merely touching his— 
< very, very glad. But I do hope you will get stronger before you 
venture to leave' Noningsby. You have frightened us all very 
much, by your terrible accident. 5 
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All this she said in her peculiarly sweet silver voice, not speaking 
as though she were dismayed and beside herself, or in a hurry to 
get through a lesson which she had taught herself. She had her 
secret to hide, and had schooled herself how to hide it. But in so 
schooling herself she had been compelled to acknowledge to herself 
that the secret did exist. She had told herself that she must meet 
him, and that in meeting him she must hide it. This she had done 
with absolute success. Such is the peculiar power of women; and 
her mother, who had listened not only to every word, but to every 
tone of her voice, gave her exceeding credit. 

‘ There’s more in her than I thought there was,’ said So 2 >hia 
Furnival to herself, who had also listened and watched. 

‘ It has not gone very deep with her,’ said the judge, who on this 
matter was not so good a judge as Miss Furnival. 

‘ She cares about me just as Mrs. Baker does/ said Graham to 
himself, who was the worst judge of them all. He muttered some¬ 
thing quite unintelligible in answer to the kindness of her words ; 
and then Madeline, having gone through her task, retired to the 
further side of the 2 ’ound table, and went to work among the 
teacups. 

And then the conversation became general, turning altogether on 
the affairs of Lady Mason. It was declared as a fact by Lady 
Staveley that there was to be a marriage between Sir Peregrine 
Orme and his guest, and all in the room expressed their sorrow- 
The women were especially indignant. 4 I have no patience with 
her/ said Mrs. Arbuthnot. ‘ She must know that such a marriage 
at his time of life must be ridiculous, and injurious to the whole 
family/ 

The women were very indignant,—all except Miss Furnival, who 
did not say much, but endeavoured to palliate the crimes of Lady 
Mason in that which she did say. 4 I do not know that she is more 
to blame than any other lady who marries a gentleman thirty years 
older than herself/ 

‘ I do then/ said Lady Staveley, who delighted in contradicting 
Miss Furnival. ‘ And so would you too, my dear, if you had known 
Sir Peregrine as long as I have. And if—if—if—but it does not 
matter. I am very sorry for Lady Mason,—very. I think she is a 
woman cruelly used by her own connections; but my sympathies 
with her would be warmer if she had refrained from using her 
power over an old gentleman like Sir Peregrine, in the way she 
has done/ In all which expression of sentiment the reader will 
know that poor dear Lady Staveley was wrong from the beginning 
to the end. 

* For niy part/ said the judge, 4 I don’t see what else she was to 
do. If Sir Peregrine asked her, how could she refuse ?* 

4 My dear!’ said Lady Staveley. 
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4 According to that, papa, every lady must marry any gentleman 
that asks her/ said Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

4 When a lady is under so deep a weight of obligation I don’t 
know how she is to refuse. My idea is that Sir Peregrine should 
not have asked her.’ 

‘ And mine too,’ said Felix. ‘ Unless indeed he did it under an 
impression that he could fight for her better as her husband than 
simply as a friend.’ 

‘ And I feel sure that that is what he did think/ said Madeline, 
from the further side of the table. And her voice sounded in 
Graham’s ears as the voice of Eve may have sounded to Adam. No; 
let him do what he might in the world;—whatever might be the 
form in which his future career should be fashioned, one thing was 
clearly impossible to him. He could not marry Mary Snow. Had 
he never learned to know what were the true charms of feminine 
grace and loveliness, it might have been possible for him to do so, 
and to have enjoyed afterwards a fair amount of contentment. But 
now even contentment would be impossible to him under such a lot 
as that. Not only would he be miserable, but the woman whom he 
married would be wretched also. It may be said that he made up 
his mind definitely, while sitting in that arm-chair, that he would 
not marry Mary Snow. Poor Mary Snow! Her fault in the 
matter had not been great. 

When Graham was again in his room, and the servant who was 
obliged to undress him had left him, he sat over his fire, wrapped 
in his dressing-gown, bethinking himself what he would do 4 I 
will tell the judge everything,’ he said at last. 4 Then, if he will 
let me into his house after that, I must fight my own battle.’ And 
so he betook himself to bed. 
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From W. Vessalius Pettigrew, M.D.—“ I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met 
with any medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I have used it in Consumption, 
Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 

From Db. M'Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland: “I consider it the most valuable medicine 
known.” 

G. Hayward, Esq.. Surgeon, Stow-on-ye-Wold.—*' I am now using Db. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne with marvellous good effects in allaying inveterate sickness in pregnancy.” 

Dr, M'Grigob Cbopt, late Army Staff, says: “ It is a most valuable medicine.” 

J. C. Baker, Esq., MJD., Bideford: “ It is without doubt 4he most valuable and certain anodyne 
we have.” 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: " Two doses completely cured me of Diarrhoea ” 

From G. V. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham.—” As an astringent in severe Diarrhoea, and an anti- 
spasmodic in Cholic, with Cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As a sedative i n Neuralgia 
and Tic-Doloreux its effects were very remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have found it extremely 
valuable.” 


CAUTION.-Beware of Spurious Compounds, or Imitations of “Chlorodyne.” 
Dr. Browne placed the Recipe for making “ Chlorodyne” in the hands of 
Mr. Davenport ONLY; consequently there can he no other Manufacturer. 
The genuine hears the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the 
Government Stamp of each Bottle. 


Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. & 4s. 6d., by the Sole Agent and Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 

33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, 

LONDON, 

With Professional Testimonials enclosed. 










MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

67 AND 68, KIN6 WILLIAM STREET, LONDON 6RIDGE, 

Established in Sheffield, A.D. 1810. 

MAPPINS’ TABLE CUTLERY. 

Ordinary Quality. Medium Quality. Beat Quality 


Two Dozen Full-Size Table Knives, Ivory Handles . 2 
One-and-a-half-Dozen Full-Size Cheese ditto . . .1 

One Pair Regular Meat Carvers.0 

One Pair Extra Size ditto.0 

One Pair Poultry Carvers.* . 0 

One Steel for Sharpening ...•••• 0_ 

Complete Service . • . . • . £4 14 6 


£ s. 

8 6 
1 14 
0 11 
0 12 
0 11 
0 4 
£6 18 0 


£. 8 . 
4 12 
2 11 
0 15 
0 10 
0 15 
0 6 


£9 16 6 


Messrs. Mappins’ Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority; all their blades being tlnir 
own Sheffield manufacture, are of the first quality, with secure ivory handles, which do n °t conie ‘ooao 
in hot water; and the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality and tincKness or 
the ivory handles. _ __ . 

MAPPIN BROTHERS’ 

ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS. 


Mappin Brothers guarantee on all 
their manufactures in Electro-silver 
Plate a strong deposit of real Silver, 
according to price charged. 

Table Spoons and Forks, per doz. . . 
Desert Spoons and Forks „ . . 

T*-a Spoons. 


“ Fiddle.” 

“ Threaded.” 

“ Kings’.” 

“Lily/ 

Strong 

Plated 

extra 

Strong 

Plated 

extra 

Strong 

Plated 

extra 

Plated 

extra 

Plating 

Strong. 

Plating. 

Strong. 

Plating. 

Strong. 

Strong. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

$. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

$. d. 

s • d. 

36 0 

48 0 

54 0 

70 0 

60 0 

78 0 

72 0 

27 0 

38 0 

40 0 

50 0 

4i 0 

54 0 

54 0 

16 0 

20 0 

24 0 

32 0 

27 0 

36 0 

36 0 


An Illustrated Priced Catalogue free on application. 

MANUFACTORY, QUEEN’S CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS will open WEST END PREMISES, at 
222, REGENT STREET, in March, 1862. 


HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. 


HEAlT & SON’S 


SHOW ROOMS 

. Contain a large assortment of BRASS BEDSTEADS, suitable both for Home use 

and for Tropical Climates; 

Handsome IRON BEDSTEADS with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; 
Plain IRON BEDSTEADS for Servants; 

Every description of WOOD BEDSTEAD that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, 
Walnut Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 

BEDDING AND FURNITURES COMPLETE, 

AS WELL AS EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

-4- 

HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different 
articles of Bedroom Eurniture, sent free by Post . 


HEAL & SON, 

BEDSTEAD, BEDDING AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 

196 , TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W. 





















































